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As part of our continuing coverage of 
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over by litho companies for lack of pay- 
ment of bills, opposition wars and any 







bill posting and lithograph companies we 
have selected two interesting examples 
of one sheet posters. 

The Hagenbeck-Wallace bill on the front 
cover was used during the 1912 season. 
lt was designed and printed by the Donald- 
son Lithograph Company of Newport, Ken- 
tucky. The bill became a stock clown 
design for that company. 

By the middie 1930s Donaldson had 
redrawn the original design and it was 
used by Russell Bros. Circus. By opening 
the magazine and looking at both the front 
and back covers at once it is clear that 
two different artists drew these two post- 
ers of the same design. Both are from the 
Pfening Collection. 





Bill Posting and 
Advance Cars To Be Continued 


The next installment of the article on 
advance cars and bill posting will appear 
in an early issue. If you have information 
that would contribute to the article please 
write to the editor. 

We are interested in details of design 
of advance cars, circuses that were taken 
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other interesting details concerning the 
general subject. 

Unusual photos of bill posting stands as 
well as photos of lithos from smaller old 
circuses are also needed. 


BACK ISSUES OF 
BANDWAGON 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


All Issues 
All fssues 
All Issues 
All Issues 
All Issues 
All Issues 1971 


All Issues 1972 
Due to increased postage rates the 


price is now $1.40 each. 


BANDWAGON BACK ISSUES 
2515 Dorset Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 





NEW MEMBERS 


Peter B. Briggs 2114 
10F Forest Park 


Durham, New Hampshire 03824 


Harry B. LaBrie 2115 
9896 Ranger Rd. 
Fairfax, Va. 22030 


Forrest G. Mahannah 2116 
20599 Almar Drive 

Cleveland, Ohio 44122 

Peter T. N. Arnett 2117 


1st Helen's Close 
Portsmouth, Hampshire, England 


Aubrey Lovely 2118 
107 Linnhaven Trailer Ct. 
Brunswick, Maine 04011 


John H. Walker 2119 
257 East Main 
Fredonia, N. Y. 14063 


Paul W. Himan 2120 
1407 Althea Dr. 
Mt. Prospect, III. 60056 





REPRINTS OF CHRISTMAS 
COVER AVAILABLE 


A small supply of full color covers of 
the Adam Forepaugh Circus lithograph 
that appeared on the November-December 
1973 issue of the Bandwagon were printed 
extra. 

These have not been folded and are 
available at $1.00 each postage included. 
They will make wonderful framed pieces 
for your wall. As a bonus a reprint of the 
Forepaugh full color litho used on the 
1965 Christmas Bandwagon will be in- 
cluded with each order. 

Send your check or money to Band- 
wagon Magazine, 2515 Dorset Rd., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43221. 


WINTER CIRCUS SPECIAL 


24 issues of BANNER LINE, 
World’s Only Twice-A-Month 
Circus Publication 
routes including 
Bros. 

(8 x 10s) 

Circus tickets 

RBBB 1972 color brochure 

RBBB.1969 color brochure 

(4 pages) 

color postcard 4 x 6 of 40 horse 

hitch 

color postcard of Dolphin Tab 
All for $11 postpaid from 


1923 Cole 


VAN MATRE 
3328 ‘“H” St., Phila., Pa., 19134 
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C. A. “Red” Sonnenberg during a visit 
to the Circus World Museum. 


CARL AUGUST 
SONNENBERG 


CHS member C. A. “‘Red’’ Sonnenberg 
died on December 15, 1973, at the age of 
75, following a brief illness. Red was at 
the home of his son Charles in Prophets- 
town, Illinois, at the time of his death. 

Sonnenberg was born on April 10, 1898, 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. He was a 31 year 
member of the Showman’s League of 
America and a long time member of the 
Showfolks of Sarasota. 

Red’s lifetime in outdoor show business 
covered such shows as Sells-Floto, Lee 
Bros. Floyd King’s Gentry Bros., Buck 
Jones Wild West, Russell Bros. Pan Pa- 
cific, Clyde Beatty & Russell Bros., plus 
many years of service with the Ringling 
Brothers & Barnum and Bailey Combined 
Shows, where he was the on-the-road 
program manager. 

He had long held a card in the stage 
hands union and like many other circus 
people worked the winter season as a 
theatre stage hand. 


1973 CIRCUS KIRK 
ROUTE BOOK 


Personnel, statistics, daily diary, 
photos of the 1973 tour. 
$2.00 postpaid 
Send check or money order to: 


CIRCUS KIRK 


Box 181 
East Berlin, Pa. 17316 


Following his retirement from the circus 
business he had traveled with a number 
of touring opera, musical and arena type 
shows, often listed on the company roster 
as Master Carpenter, he found his ac- 
tivities reaching far beyond this special 
job. He was so well liked by some of the 
foreign military units that he traveled with, 
he was made an honorary member of the 
unit. 

Red Sonnenberg was a most unusual 
person, one who showed great compas- 
sion, on the surface always playing the role 
of a rough show bum, but underneath a 
kind hearted understanding man, with great 
warmth and love. His continuing lifetime 
friendships with hundreds of people in 
many walks of life extended from small 
time grifters to famous theatre people who 
he “looked after’’ while on concert tours. 
They were all ‘‘gunsels” to him. Red prob- 
ably had a greater knowledge of the where 
abouts of more retired show people than 
any other person. An avid letter writer, he 
kept a running correspondence with hun- 
dreds of people, often chidding people 
for not answering his letters. 

In recent years he traveled about the 
country visiting friends and circuses. A 
very close friend Theo Forstall died a few 
months ahead of Red. His wife Mildred 
preceded him in 1971. 

Sonnenberg was a great booster of the 
Circus World Museum and was responsi- 
ble for many collections being sent to the 
Baraboo museum. He visited the Museum 
many times each season and was of 
course on hand at the Milwaukee parade, 
where he was the official host to visiting 
showmen. 

Sonnenberg served as a resource for 
many Bandwagon articles, drawing on his 
memory and records for facts about cir- 
cuses and circus people of the past. 

Red has left us here on this grassy lot, 
but joins his many pals who moved on to 
the next stand in the old showman’s 
heaven ahead of him. 


JOHN M. STALEY 


CHS member John M. Staley died on 
November 28, 1973, in Sarasota, Florida. 


PHOTOS 


PHOTOS 


John M. Staley poses with the cook- 
house display at the Ringling Museum of 
the Circus, in Sarasota. 


Staley had spent his life serving food to 
circus people. 

He started with the Ringling-Barnum 
circus in the Bridgeport, Conn. winter 
quarters. He detailed his memories and 
experiences on the quarters in the 1920s 
in a Bandwagon article. Another article 
concerned the liquor raid on the R-B train 
when it came out of Canada during pro- 
hibition. Both of these were from a book 
he had written concerning his life in the 
circus business. 

During the 1920s he was private chef to 
John Ringling and Charles Ringling, in 
their winter homes and on their boats. 

John Staley ranked with the great cir- 
cus stewards of all time. In addition to 
having charge of the Ringling Barnum 
cook house he served with many other 
shows, and his special July 4th menus 
were a tradition. He last served on the 
Beatty-Cole show, and spent recent years 
in retirement in Sarasota, where he con- 
tributed recipes from his circus cook book 
to the local paper. 


PHOTOS 


Are You looking for something different? Color photos of 
Circus Posters from my collection. These are 3% x 5 inch 
in size and are in sets of 20. At present | have 12 different 
sets available. Price is $7.00 a set postpaid. Descriptive list 
.25 or list and sample photo .50. 


WILLIAM WATSON 
3522 R. Willow Ave. 
Castle Shannon, Pa. 15234 








PART ONE 


FROM CIRCUS FAN TO 
CIRCUS OWNER 


From circus fan to circus owner, Bill 
Griffith is a man who made a dream come 
true and his recent “big top” adventures 
have added another chapter to the glorious 
history of the circus in America. 

Originating in Appleton, Wisconsin, the 
Griffith shows trouped mid-America from 
1957 to 1965—inscribing the Griffith name 
on that long list of illustrious “sawdust” 
greats who have had their circus roots in 
Badger soul. 

Circus fans from Wisconsin to Texas and 
from Indiana to Utah will remember the 
several names by which the Griffith shows 
known. It was the Adams Brothers 
Circus in 1957-58. In 1959 the show weft 
out as the Adams Brothers Circus and Seils 
Brothers World Toured Shows Combined. 
[he 1960 title was shortened to the Adams 
and Sells Circus — and there was no show 
in 1961. In 1962-63 it was the Sells Brothers 
Circus with Bill and “Little Bob” Stevens as 
partners in the enterprise. The partnership 
was dissolved at the end of the 1963 season 
and in 1964-65 Bill went out alone unde! 
the Birnam Brothers Circus title. 

The 1965 season was Bill’s last year as 
a showman. In 1966 the Birnam title and 
part of the show’s equipment was leased to 
Richard Johnson and Louie R. McNeece, 
but the effort soon collapsed and the Bir- 
nam Brothers Circus was no more. How- 
ever, from “first-of-May” to “three-ring- 
display,” the Bill Griffith story is now a 
part of recent American circus history. 


were 
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by Jim Lackore 


Bill's fascination with the circus began in 
earnest back in 1952 when, as a young man 
of 23, he, and his fellow JCs of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, booked the RBBB Circus into 
town. (Wasn't that the only year that “The 


The second letterhead used by Bill Grif- 
fith was this one introduced in the spring 
of 1958. The scroll work and circus is in 
gold, banner across the top is red and 
Adams Bros. is in black. Pfening Collec- 
tion. 


Big One” used sponsors?) Bill recalls that 
he spent the entire day on the Ringling- 
Barnum lot, talking with the show’s pe! 
sonnel and becoming caught up in the ex- 
citement. It wasn’t long before he was mak- 
ing new friends circus fans and join- 
ing CFA and CHS. In the years that fol- 
lowed, he spent nearly every moment he 
could spare from his family’s printing busi- 
ness following his favorite shows and be- 
coming acquainted with their owners and 
performers. He discovered that he liked the 
smaller shows and he remembers with fond 
memories titles of the 1950’s such as Hagen 
Brothers, Kelly-Morris, Ring Brothers, Al 


G. Kelly-Miller Brothers and Clark and 
Walters. 
Dolores Griffith recalls how the show 


folks, when in town, would gather at the 
Griffith home. And how could she forget 
her honeymoon which was spent with the 
Hagen Brothers Circus as they toured 
through Arkansas? “Dolores wasn’t quite 
as ‘hep’ to it as I was, at the time,” Bill 
remembers, “but she was willing to come 
along and become interested.” 

By 1957 the urge to really be a part of 
the “spangled” action was irresistible. In 
the autumn of that year, Bill and Dolores 


This small flyer was used by the show 
in the spring of 1958 during its indoor 
tour. The May 5, 1958 date was Logans- 
port, Ind. 





framed an indoor show that went out for a 
six week season. They played company 
Christmas parties and called it the Holiday 
Circus Review. They also played some 
sponsor dates under the Adams Brothers 
Circus title. They opened on November 
10th in the Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, High- 
way Garage and from then until Christmas 
they travelled throughout the Fox River 
Valley region and down into Itlinois. 

A Holiday Circus Review flyer described 
the fledgling exhibition as “a full one hour 
Christmas show featuring stars of the Big 
Top — formerly with such shows as Ring- 
ling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Circus.” 
The flyer goes on to note that the show 
included ‘‘TV stars of such shows as Super 
Circus, Ed Sullivan Show, Sealtest Big Top 
and Circus Time.” The talent included most 
of the performers who were to go out with 
the Adams Brothers Circus the following 
season. 

A unique attraction of that first effort 
were the miniature “spec” floats built 
around a Mother Goose theme. They were 
creatively designed and beautifully deco- 
rated — but, as Bill admits, “they were not 
circus engineered.” The charming little 
floats were not built to take the rough 
treatment which is normal to the circus 
routine. 

In looking back on that early winter of 
1957, Bill notes that “business wasn’t great, 
but it was good. It wasn’t so much the 
financial aspect of it at that point — it was 
just so heady. ‘By God,’ we told ourselves, 
‘we’ve got a circus.’ It was our circus.” 

“Until that point,” Bill remembers, “my 
wife had given her consent to only a six 
week show.” Both, however, were encour- 
aged by their successful beginning. And so, 
charged with enthusiasm, Bill made his de- 
cision. The talent was re-hired for a full 
season and the Griffiths plunged into the 
planning for the year ahead. 


The fortunes of a circus owner seem to 
swing from peak to trough and back — 
rather regularly — without much of a pause 
in the middle. That was the way it was for 
the Adams Brothers in 1958. The show 
began playing indoor and ball park dates. 
By June it had switched to a wild west 
show-type canopy. It ended the season 
under a tent. The troupe suffered through 
22 straight days of rain and no business in 
Towa. Later, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
business was great and the show recovered. 
Then the run through the Dakotas and 
Nebraska was a financial disaster and 
Adams Brothers was forced to close six 
weeks early. Finally, back in Green Bay, an 
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The show moved outdoors in the middle 
of the 1958 tour, using a canopy over the 
seats, wild west style. The elephant is 
Berta. Author’s Collection. 


amazing one day stand filled the cash box 
and put it all in the black again. 


However, all of this was in the future — 
and mercifully, perhaps, out of mind — 
when the little show rolled out of Appleton 
and headed south for its opening date on 
April 25, 1958-in the Manitowac, Wiscon- 
sin, Fairgrounds Armory. The equipment, 
painted a gleaming white with multi-colored 
lettering, included a panel-type advance 
truck (complete with fake calliope pipes), a 
van-type office truck which pulled the 
cook-house, a concession truck and an 
elephant van. Later in the season, when the 
show went under canvas, a generator truck 
and a canvas and seat truck were added to 
the caravan. 

During the winter, Jenda Smaha, clown 
and aspiring animal trainer, had convinced 
Bill that the show needed an elephant. So, 
an eight year old female was purchased for 
$3500.00 from the F. C. Zeehandler Import 
Company. “We picked her up from the Zoo 
in Raleigh, North Carolina,” Bill remem- 
bers. “She was raw and unbroken.” On the 
way back to Appleton the rented truck in 
which she was being transported over- 
turned. Fortunately, she was not injured. 

Bertha, as the elephant was named, 
prompted some good preseason publicity — 
including a feature story in The Milwaukee 
Journal, (Bertha remained with the Grif- 
fiths until 1960, when she was sold to the 
Circus World Museum in Baraboo. Later, 
the Museum sold her to the Sparks Casino 
in Reno, Nevada, where she still performs.) 


This photo taken near the end of the 
1958 season shows the Adams Bros. con- 
voy, lined up to move to the next town. 
Author’s Collection. 
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1 GERGUS 


The Adams Brothers Circus began the 
1958 season with the following staff: W. A. 
Griffith, Co-owner and Appleton Office 
Manager; Evelyn Griffith, Assistant Apple- 
ton Officer Manager; Bill Griffith, General 
Manager; Dolores Griffith, Office Mana- 
ger; Jim Stroud and Vera Himes, Contract- 
ing Agents; Bozo Cooper, Press Agent; Bob 
Couls, Concession Manager George Bell, 
diner; Marie Loter, organist; George Gott- 
fried, drummer; George Bell, trumpet, 
Henry Thompson, Side-show Manager; and 
Larry Carleton, Painter. 

Booking for the show was done by Bill, 
Bob Couls, John Doyle, Jake Rosenheim 
and Joe Murray. Twelve phone crews were 
used. 

The talent included: Jenda Smaha, Eques- 
trine Director and elephant handler; Tex 
and Arkie Carleton, skating and western 
acts; Mary Lou Carleton, single trap, swing- 
ing ladder and web; Patty Couls, dogs; 
Eddie and Bet Frisco, tight-wire; Eddie 
Frisco, slack-wire and comedy car; Wene- 
ster and Priscilla Townsend, juggling; Wene- 
ster Townsend, tight-wire; The Jordan 
Brothers, trampoline; and The Barcardies, 
Tumblin. 

Clown Alley included Archie Silverlake, 
Jenda Smaha, Bozo Cooper, Billy Griffin 
and Eddie Frisco. 

Blonda Ward, the animal trainer, died 
the day before the show left quarters and 
so E. L. McCall, with his ponies, dogs and 
bears, was hired on. 

In an ad appearing that spring, in 
Billboard, the Adams Brothers Circus was 
billed as: “Presenting an hour and one-half 
of circus entertainment, indoors or in sta- 
diums or ball parks. 20 feature acts; 3 rings; 
6 trained animal acts.” 

The music, Bill remembers, was tradi- 
tional circus fare. 

As the show left Wisconsin and moved 
into Illinois, indoor and stadium bookings 
became increasingly hard to get. So, Bill 
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an outstanding paint job on ail of the 
trucks. Pfening Collection. 


bought a used wild west show-type canopy 
from “an old Indiana mudshowman”’ (as 
Bill remembers him) and the show con- 
tinued on. Bill jokes about that ragged piece 
of canvas: “It was about 120 feet long and 
about 10 feet wide.” 

The show turned west and moved on 
through Iowa (rain and no business) and 
then jumped from Council Bluffs, Iowa 
back to Eau Claire, Wisconsin. (Check that 
on your map.) A “dipsy-doodle” swing 
around Wisconsin, the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and out through Minnesota and 
Eastern North Dakota was successful. “It 
was nothing but business,” Bill recalls. 


As the show moved west through the 
Dakotas, however, the heat increased and 
the crowd sizes decreased. In Wahpeton, 
North Dakota, it was 120 degrees in the 
shade and there were three “towners” in 
the matinee audience. Then, sometime dur- 
ing-the first week of August, when the show 
was on. the lot at Devil’s Lake, N.D., a 
“blow-down” occurred. ‘One hellofa storm 
came up,” Bill recalls, “and it blew away 
the sorry remains of the sorry canvas.” 

But it wasn’t over, yet, for Adams 
Brothers. Bill was learning each day, and 
his freshly acquired experience combined 
with his natural acumen provided him with 
the foresight and good judgment necessary 


The new marquee with stripped big top 
made the show sparkle on the lot in 1959. 
Pfening Collection. 
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The 1959 season saw a title change and 
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to successfully deal with the rapidly chang- 
ing fortunes of circus life. 

Earlier in the year, when business was 
good, Bill had purchased a 35 by 70 foot 
tent — well used — for additional seating. 
He immediately began using it in conjuc- 
tion with the canopy. The canopy was 
erected on one side of the performance 
arena and the tent, minus the sidewalls, was 
put on the other side. Now, with the 
canopy in shreds, the show went under the 
“big top” and struggled on. 

However, it soon became clear to Bill 
that the mounting multitude of problems 
and circumstances — the “blow-down,” 
heat, poor business and a dismal advance 
sales report from Colorado — dictated de- 
cisive action. Bill closed the show in Bea- 
trice, Nebraska — six weeks early. “We 
had just enough money to pay everyone 
and get back to Wisconsin,” Bill recalls. 
“It just wasn’t worth the risk to go on.” 
(Throughout his circus career, Bill always 
insisted that the help be paid, no matter 
what. “We wanted that reputation.’’) 

Back at the Wickesburg farm outside of 
Appleton the show was tucked away for the 
winter and Bill and Dolores began to count 
the lessons learned and contemplate the 
prospects for the future. Suddenly, an op- 
portunity appeared which would markedly 
brighten these prospects. 

The Green Bay Arena was nearing com- 
pletion and Bill moved quickly to book the 
Adams Brothers into a one day stand which 
would formally open the new facility. He 
hurriedly re-assembled the talent, launched 
an extensive promotional campaign, and 
framed a show that “‘strawed” all three per- 
formances that day in the 9,000 seat build- 


tured here in 1959. Pfening Collection. 
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The bannerline of the side show is pic- 


ing. “After that,” Bill modestly recalls, “we 
were well again.” 


PART TWO 


1959-60 — THE UP AND 
DOWN YEARS 


Bill Griffith’s Adams Brothers and Seils 
Brothers World Toured Shows Combined 
opened the 1959 season at Mexico, Mis- 
souri on April 25th. An April 27th editorial 
in the Mexico Evening Ledger gave Bill and 
his show one of the finest compliments 
imaginable. ‘““What injures the circus busi- 
ness in this country?” the writer asked. “It 
is the show that high-pressures business- 
men into buying tickets, hi-jacks the public 
into paying for reserve seats and some 
other forms of gyp .. .” However, the 
editorial continues, “We are glad to report 
that the show was first class in every par- 
ticular. Not as big as Ringlings, but a good 
circus. Plenty of wholesome entertainment 
at a fair price. No high pressure. No gyps 
and the show operated with the idea of 
pleasing the public, not milking it. Give 
them their money’s worth, respect yourself 
and your customers. That is what Bill Grif- 
fith is... doing.” 

This was the reputation that Bill worked 
hard to maintain throughout his circus 
career. That his shows were always honest, 
clean and of the highest quality is con- 
firmed by the testimonials of many satisfied 


The attractive lettering in 1959 is shown 
on this semi. Pfening Collection. 






sponsors. In his memorabilia can be found 
a Sheaf of letters from sponsors which 
contain comments such “One aspect 
which impressed us was the fact that there 
was no gambling or indecent shows con- 
nected with the circus.” (1963) Another 
read: “I know that occasionally you must 
run into prospective sponsors that can’t 
believe that a circus can be run as honestly 
as yours; and I want you to have this letter 
— and any ‘doubting Thomas’s’ can call 
me for verification.” (1962) Still another 
sponsor wrote: “Our friends and neighbors, 
who attended the circus, were loud in their 
praise for the excellent performance which 
was presented.” (1959) 

Bill used this reputation in his promo- 
tional pitches. His heralds and newspaper 
advertisements proclaimed his show as 
“America’s cleanest circus” offering “good, 
clean entertainment for the entire family, 
at a reasonable price.” This was his prom- 
ise: “I want to offer this personal guaran- 
tee of high class entertainment, honest deal- 
ings, Clean operations; and my pledge to 
allow absolutely no gambling or objection- 
able features with this show, now or ever.” 
He emphasized that “never does this circus 
depend on sex or. smut for patronage, thrills 
or laughs.” 

Looking back, Bill remembers 1959 as 
“a good year — all the way around.” It 
was the year of the highly successful tour 
of suburban and neighborhood Chicago. 
(The Adams-Seils show was the first to 
play the city of Chicago neighborhoods 
since Gentry Brothers in 1913.) It was also 
the year of the classic opposition duel with 
the Cristiani Brothers at Green Bay and 
Appleton, Wisconsin. All things considered, 
1959 was perhaps the most exciting and 
memorable year of Bill’s circus days. 

The equipment left winter quarters on 
the Tony Wickesberg farm near Appleton 
and was taken to the fairgrounds at Mexico, 
Missouri. There the show was framed and 
opened. That year Adams-Seils went out 
with an 80 foot round with three 40 foot 
middles. The “big top” seated 3400 people 
on 30 sections of 10-high blues and 12 sec- 
tions of 6-high reserves. Four new trucks 
were added: spool, stringer and jack, pole 
and concession trucks. The previous sea- 
son’s concession truck was converted into 
a second bill truck. Through the 1960 sea- 
son, most of Bill’s trucks were International- 
Harvester. 

The spool truck was of special interest 
in that it was built to suspend the canvas 
spool between two arms which were sup- 
ported by screw jacks. The truck was de- 
signed by Bill and his staff and the idea was 
to lower the center of gravity and increase 
the stability of the vehicle when in motion. 
Bill believes that it was the first one of its 
kind. It worked well, with the exception of 
the time later in the season when someone 
forgot to raise the screw jacks after the 
spool was loaded. It wasn’t until several 
miles down the road that the driver smelled 
burning canvas and discovered that the rear 
wheels had worn holes through several 
layers of the “big top.” 
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The April 6th, Billboard announced that 
the Adams-Seils Circus would begin the 
1959 season with the following staff: Bill 
Griffith, General Manager; Dolores Grif- 
fith, Office Manager; Vera Himes, General 
Agent; George Penny and Raymond Duke, 
Contracting Agents; Jimmy Ray, Press; 
Raymond Duke, Brigade Manager; Nora 
Cussan, short banners; Jenda Smaha, con- 
cessions; Walter Phillips, Boss Canvassman; 
Billy Griffin, Purchasing Agent; Lee Brad- 
ley, side show; Dale Madden, Equestrian 
Director; Larry Carlton, painter; Cliff 
Cowen, snake pit; Dale Madden, gorilla pit; 
Kay Aegan, concert; and Jack Wright, front 
door. 

The same article noted that the talent for 
the year would include: the Dale Madden 
families, manage horses, chimp, dogs, mon- 
key, ladders, perch-pole, whips, organ and 
drums; E. L. McCall, huskie and riding 
dogs, pony drills, bears and pick-out pony; 
Dot and Sonny Burdette, foot juggling, 
rolling globe and slack wire; Mary Lou 
Carlton, aerial displays; The Carlton Fam- 
ily, Whips and skating; Kay Aegan, man- 
age horses; Hazel Bradley, dogs and man- 
age horse; Jenda Smaha, elephant trainer; 
and Billy Griffin, producing clown. 

After opening in Missouri, the show 
moved north through the St. Louis area and 
up to the Chicago suburbs where, according 
to a report in the May 18th Billboard, 
“Adams and Seils got the jump on suburban 
booking” during the winter and “tied up 
many towns before many other shows 
looked this way.” The article went on to 
note that the following shows were also 
scheduled into the Chicago area that year: 
RBBB and Polack, Mills, Cristiani, Hagen 
and Harold Brothers. 

Bill’s winter planning had paid off — the 
Chicago business was outstanding. At Niles, 
Illinois, he had the biggest advance sales — 
$13,000 —that any of his shows ever 
had. On June Ist, Billboard reported that 
Adams and Seils had played to a “straw 
house” at Elgin, Illinois on Thursday, May 
21st. On Friday, May 22nd, the show moved 
into the Chicago neighborhoods and played 
that day on the 3960 North Rockwell Street 
lot to a near-capacity matinee and a three- 
quarter house in the rain that night. 

The next two days — Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 23rd and 24th—were particularly 
memorable. By this time Adams and Seils 
had reached a peak of morale and momen- 
tum. They were prepared to meet almost 
any obstacle — and the Fullerton and 
Sheffield Avenue lot rose up to test that 
readiness. They arrived on the scene that 
Saturday morning, greeted by a field of 
water and mud. It had rained hard and 
steadily that day and night before, and the 
show and staff were soaked through and 
through from the drenching tear-down just 
hours earlier. Nevertheless, they set to work. 
Through the help of their sponsor — the 
Lincoln Park Conservation Club (whose 
contract with the circus had been signed 
by Adlai Stevenson, Jr.) — the Chicago 
Fire Department was brought in to pump 
out the flooded lot. All hands pitched in 


and the matinee went on only one hour 
late. Four shows were given during those 
two days, with a packed house each time. 
Before leaving the “Windy City,” the 
show acquired “Hungry” the lion. Earlier in 
the year, the animal had been purchased 
from R. A. Miller of Pigeon Forge, Tenn. 
Miller had shipped the lion to Chicago with 
an incomplete address attached to his cage. 
After a few days in the REA Depot, the 
Chicago Humane Society took up the 
search for the animal’s owner and ran a 
picture and story in The Chicago Tribune. 
Bill saw the article and hurried down to 
claim his lion. When he arrived, he found 
that the poor creature had not eaten for 


The heated opposition between the 
Adams-Seils Circus and the Cristiani show 
in 1959 was highlighted by the day and 
date of the two shows in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin on July 20. Pfening Collection. 
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days. The beast was ravenous — and that 
was how he got his name. 

After Chicago, the show wound its way 
through Wisconsin and into Minnesota — 
stopping for a time to play the Twin Cities 
suburbs. Here, however, it ran into diffi- 
culties with the Minnesota electrical code. 
And so, because the show could not meet 
the Gopher State wiring requirements, it 
jumped back into Wisconsin. 

While playing the small, all-white town 
of Durand, Wisconsin located in the 
west-central part of the state — Bill recalls 
that “we integrated the municipal swim- 
ming pool. The townsfolk weren't too happy 
about it, but we did it anyway.” 

[he 1959 was filled with many 
highlights, but certainly the opposition 
clash with the Cristianis had to be the 
biggest event of the year. The struggle took 
place when both shows played on Monday, 
July 30th at Green Bay and on Tuesday, 
July 31st at Appleton. Perhaps Adams- 
Seils had the advantage the battle took 
place on their home territory. They also had 
the traditional lots in both towns. 
But Cristiani Brothers was a much bigger 
outfit, and they were at the height of their 
fame and fortune. For weeks 
shows arrived, their billing crews had en- 
gaged in an old-fashioned paper war. The 
stage was Set and here is the story in Bill 
Griffith's own words: 

“We found out about three or four weeks 
ahead of time that Cristiani Brothers was 
going to day and date us in Green Bay. 
Obviously, Paul, Lucio and Pete [Cristiani] 
expected us to forget about it to acknowl- 
edge their size and superiority and kind 
of quietly sneak away. They thought that 
we would play our date in silence to no 
people —— and we refused to do that.” 

“That was at the height of my love affair 
with the circus, and also I had been in the 
business long enough to start to gain some 
expertise. So, we decided that 
Mssrs. Cristianis — if you do that to us, 
anybody else in the business will do it and 
not respect our dates. We kept the date 
and we ‘womped’ ’em.” 

“Then we found out that they were play- 
ing Appleton the next day. [Appleton is 
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The show's lone elephant was adver- 
tised on the bull truck, the title of the show 
was not mentioned. Author’s Collection. 


about 30 miles south of Green Bay.] So, 
we changed our route to jump in on them — 
just to show that we were not afraid.” 

“We kept an extra press agent and bill 
crew in Green Bay for three weeks ahead 
of time. We billed it, and when Cristiani 
covered our paper, we covered theirs the 
next day. After about three go-arounds of 
this, it ended up that we agreed with 
Christiani to side-by-side the billing stands. 
They took half and we took half. Every 
place there was Cristiani paper, there was 
also Adams-Sells paper. We hit them sheet 
for sheet. We didn’t care if they covered us 
— we were going to cover them. And if 
they weren't going to cover us, we weren't 
going to cover them. We used 10 times our 
normal order of bills.” Billboard reported 
that “opposition centered in newspaper 
ads, but outdoor billing was heavy. In both 
towns, Cristiani billers were strongest in the 
main business districts and Adams was 
strongest in the neighborhood areas.” 

“In the newspapers, whatever size ad 
Cristiani placed, we placed a bigger one,” 
Bill remembers. Again, Billboard account 
of the event noted that the Adam’s ads 
asked “why pay more?” and they stressed 
its prices of 60 and 90 cents with no re- 
Cristiani announced 
the “only big show coming.” 

“And so,” Bill enthusiastically recalls, 
“we had an old-fashioned billing war be- 
tween our little ‘one elephant show’ and the 
second largest circus in the country.” , 

He continues: “The Cristianis and Ben 
Davenport all came Over to visit the show 
that Monday morning — to see what they 
were going to skunk really looked like. 
And, of course, we went over to their show 
to see what a real, genuine circus looked 
like. Later, about one-half hour after the 
shows started that afternoon, Pete Cristiani 
and others of that show’s management 
drove Over again to our lot. As they drove 
up, there were three to four thousand peo- 
ple milling around under the trees there on 
the Green Bay Fairgrounds. Pete came up 


served seats. itself as 


to me and asked, ‘What's the matter? Can't 
you get this show started? Aren't you up? 
Can't you get them in?’ And I took him ove: 
to the back door and showed him the 
‘straw house’ up to the ring curbs. Those 
people outside, I told him, were waiting for 
the next show.” 

Altogether, Bill estimates that at Green 
Bay “we showed to about 13,000 people and 
the Cristianis showed to maybe 7-8.000.” 
[he Billboard story noted that: “Adams 
had a turn-away afternoon and about half a 
house for an extra afternoon show, while 
at night it pulled a ‘straw house.’ Cristiani 
had a reported two-thirds house in the 
afternoon and a three-quarters at night.” 

When the two shows moved on to Apple- 
ton, the Billboard reported that: “Cristiani 
had a light afternoon and a three-quarte 
night. Adams played to a turn-away after- 
noon with half a house on hand for an 
extra show, plus a ‘straw house’ at night.” 

Bill summarizes his feelings about that 
thrilling experience with the following com- 
ment: “We just got lucky and came up on 
their blind side. But I'm still proud of it, 
because that was, I think, the first time the 
rest of the circus world knew Bill Griffith 
existed.” 

The Cristiani 
show 


Circus was not the only 
that Adams-Seils tangled with that 
year. In August, Bill exchanged successive 
towns and days (Spooner and Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin) with Kelly-Miller. “Let me tell 
you,” Bill remembers, “that the Kelly- 
Miller show were people who really under- 
stood opposition. But we did them to a 
draw. We had as many people as they did 
both days.” 

Later, as Adams-Seils worked its way 
back into northern Illinois, Bill discovered 
that he was going to play Fox Lake two 


Jenda Smaha is pictured as he led 
“Little Bertha’ from her semi in 1959. 
Beardsley Collection. 





weeks after his good friend, Joe McMahon, 
manager of the Hagen Brothers. “I was real 
‘hep’ on opposition by that time,” Bill re- 
“That was more fun than anything 
else.” So, he went into Fox Lake with “wait 
for the big one” paper. When Hagen 
Brothers arrived in town, McMahon “blew 
his top.” “We were the best of friends,” 
says Bill, “but I did it just for fun.” 

However, McMahon may have had the 
best laugh. Ray Duke, the Adams bill 
poster, made the mistake of driving his 
truck onto the Hagen lot and accepting 
McMahon’s gracious invitation to watch the 
matinee. While Ray was enjoying himself 
inside the tent, some of Joe's men were 
Outside going over his truck with paint. 
When Ray saw what had happened, he 
hurried to the nearest store, purchased sev- 
eral cans of lighter fluid, and tried to re- 
move the fresh, gleaming white coating 
that was covering all of Larry Carlton’s fine 
work. “Ray thought I would be furious,” 
Bill humorously recalls. 

[he show spent the remainder of the 
season in the Chicago area, closing during 
the third week of October. Much of the 
equipment was placed in storage at Plano, 
Illinois, and while Bill and his wife went 
to California for a vacation, Bob Couls 
framed a smaller show with some of the 
equipment and talent and headed south. 
Running into financial difficulties, he closed 
just outside of Texarkana and then jumped 
to Van Buren, Arkansas, where the rest of 
the gear was put into storage in a small, 
rented barn. The 1959 season had come to 
an end. 

Tom Parkinson reviewed the 1960 Adams 
and Sells performance in the May 30th 
edition of the Billboard. He wrote: “The 


calls. 


This unusual photo shows the erecting 
of the push-pole big top used by the 
Adams-Seils show in 1959. Beardsley Col- 
lection. 


The Adams Bros. Circus spool wagon 
was unlike any other on the road. It is 
shown, loaded, in 1959. Pfening Collection, 


performance has several strong features,” 
including “one of the best single-elephant 
He added that the show had intro- 
duced an unusual twist — the calliope was 
used to play the entire show. Parkinson 
went on to note that Adams and Sells was 
playing more Chicago and suburban stands 
that season than any since Gentry and 
Harris Nickle Plate, and he commended 
the management for using a questionnaire 
which was left with each sponsor to deter- 
mine what people thought about the show. 
Finally, he observed that the show had 
played in mud and cold weather for the past 
three weeks. In the end, his observation was 
indeed an ominous one — for the bad 
weather start seemed to set the tone for 
the remainder of the season. 

Bill Griffith began the 1960 season with 
enthusiasm. He was looking forward to 
another great year. The show equipment 
was essentially the same, although the “big 
top” had been rebuilt. The big, new attrac- 
tion which was added was a free menagerie. 
During the winter, Marv Gauger had spent 
his spare hours building 50 small animal 
cages. Now with the Circus World Mu- 
seum in Baraboo, Marv then was employed 
by the Oshkosh, Wisconsin Fire Depart- 
ment. Dedicated circus fans and good 
friends of Bill and Dolores. Marv, and his 
wife Ollie, spent many of their vacations 
travelling with the Griffith shows. The 
cages were filled with a lion (Hungry), 
bears and an assortment of smaller animals 
collected from the fields and woods of 
Wisconsin. Included were several young 
rabbits given to the Griffith children by the 
“Easter Bunny.” The show herald described 
the menagerie as: “Cage after cage of im- 
ported and domestic animals on exhibition 
on the circus grounds — free — one hour 
before and after every performance.” 

Rides for the kids on Bertha the elephant 

-a popular attraction from previous years 

- was continued in 1960. And Bill’s genu- 
ine concern for children and their interest 
in the circus was illustrated in a very special 
way that year. Reading in the newspapers 
about a young lady and her plans for a 
backyard circus to raise money for a chari- 
table cause, Bill wrote a letter to her and 


acts.” 


said: “I’m always interested in young peo- 
ple who express their fondness for the circus 
this way, because I, too, had my first circus 
in our back yard some 20 odd years ago. I 
was also glad to see that your circus was 
for charity, as big circuses like ours also 
help worthy causes.”’ He went on to invite 
the girl and her friends to be the guests of 
Adams and Sells when the show came to 
their town and to join in the Grand Entry, 
wearing their costumes. Bill also 
told her that he would like to present to 
her — in the center ring — the Adams and 
Sells contribution to Care “to help you 
carry on the good work you have begun.” 

The April 18th, 1960 issue of Billboard 
listed the staff: Bill Griffith, General Man- 
Dolores Griffith, Office Manager; 
George Penny; Genera! Superintendent and 
Assistant Manager; Jenda Smaha, conces- 
Red Maynard, Boss Canvassman; 
Walt Rice, transportation and electrician; 
Pauline Penny, wardrobe; Dick Johnson, 
snake pit; Dan Gillette, pony ride; Vera 
Himes, General Agent; George Lilly, Con- 
tracting Agent; Jimmy Ray, Press and Spe- 
cial Agent; Ann Frey, pie car and cook; 
and Raymond Duke, billing. 

The Billboard listed the following talent 
for the year: Billy Sheets, Equestrian Di- 
rector and bears; Bob Green, calliope; Dot 
and Sonny Burdette and Dick and Mavis 
Johnson, juggling, etc.; Ruby and Naomi 
Haag, dogs, ponies, web and neck rope; 
ony and Ingo Smaha, whip and liberty and 
dressage horses; Jenda Smaha, elephant 
trainer; Pauline Penny, swinging ladder; 
Eddie and Inez Santiago, rozenback horses; 
Don Floyds, tightwire and revolving ladder; 
Don Gillette, goats; E. L. McCall, assorted 
animals; and the Cecil Edingtons, the White- 
sides and O’Donnell Duo, clowns. 

Adams and Sells opened April 24 at 
Monett, Missouri. From there it followed 
nearly the same route as it did the year 
before — north through St. Louis and into 
the Chicago area. After 22 days in the city 
of Chicago — nearly all of them plagued 
with difficulties and financial loss — the 
show limped up into Wisconsin, where it 
went broke and closed in mid-season. 

Bill remembers that: “Everything that 
was right in 1959 was wrong in 1960. The 
tenor of the season was wrong. The ad- 
vanced sales in Chicago were not what they 
were the year before. Business was not 
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what it was the year before. It rained — 
and everything was mud.” 

It was the Chicago run — so successful 
in 1959 — that struck the fatal blow in 
1960. Going into the Southside neighbor- 
hoods, the show found permits hard to 
obtain. Bill believes that permits were not 
a problem the previous year because the 
show had more influential sponsors. The 
1960 sponsors “Were good people who 
helped out all they could,” Bill notes, but 
they didn’t seem to have the necessary 
“clout” with the people at City Hall. The 
show made its dates, but Bill estimates that 
the daily “shake” amounted to more than 
$1,000.00. “We had to get out of Chicago,” 
Bill recalls, ““because we were losing Money 
badly.” 

While in Chicago, the show was beset 
with other problems, too. Gate crashing, 
rope slashing and brick and stone throwing 
were common occurrences. It seems that the 
only bright spot in the entire run was the 
show’s first $1,000.00 pop-corn day at the 
44th and Cottage Grove lot. 

Finally, noting the old circus superstition 
that bad luck always comes in threes, Bil] 
remembers that two of the three more 
notably unfortunate incidents of the season 
occurred in Chicago. The first involved 
Hungry the lion. One night an inebriated 
woman forced her way past the fence rope 
and the guard and tried to pet the “nice 
kitty.” She lost an arm to the beast’s jaws 
and a lawsuit followed. 

The second incident involved the menag- 
erie. By their standards, the Chicago Hu- 
mane Society declared that the cages were 
too small. So, the Society impounded the 
animals and the cages. Once in their cus- 
tody, however, the Society officials claimed 
not to know what to feed the creatures. So, 
Billy Sheets — the circus’s animal man — 
made up a menu of the finest fare. “I mean, 
those animals were well fed,” Bill remem- 
bers. When the Society presented Adams 
and Sells with the bill for all that good 
grub, the show was on its way across the 
Illinois-Wisconsin border. And for all we 
know, Hungry and his friends may still 
be enjoying the gourmet hospitality of the 
Chicago Humane Society. 
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Wisconsin’s youngest showman, William 
Adams Griffith, Jr., cigar and all. Author’s 
Collection. 


Within days after the loss of the menag- 
erie, tragedy struck again when a young 
boy, who was helping to unload the pos- 
sum belly off the pole truck, accidentally 
had an eye put out by a carelessly passed 
metal tent stake. 

As the show worked its way north through 
Wisconsin, the situation went from bad to 
worse. Sponsors quickly discovered that the 
show was involved in insurance problems as 
a result of the two previous accidents in- 
volving towners. In Wisconsin Rapids, the 
sheriff attempted to attach the show for 
the poster account, but Bill was able to 
spring that one by talking to Neal Wal- 
ters, the printer, on the phone. At Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin, the sheriff appeared on 
the lot again — this time with an order to 
attach the show for the insurance bill. Bill 
remembers that, through some quick ma- 
neuvering, he got the “fuz” to transfer the 
attachment to two of the show’s trucks — 
and Adams and Sells moved on to Stevens 
Point. 
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At Stevens Point, Wisconsin, a third at- 
tempt was made to attach the show. (The 
“cycle of three” again?) The action was 
initiated by one of the show’s own booking 
agents — and this time there was no way 
out. It was the end of the line for the 
Adams and Sells Circus. On August 12, 
1960 it folded and the law attached all the 
equipment. But even in defeat, Bill and 
Dolores Griffith recall how they managed 
to maintain a principle that was always im- 
portant to them. Before leaving, all the 
help was paid. Dolores remembers going 
from trailer to trailer that night, surrep- 
titiously paying the performers with the 
last of the cash which had been tucked 
safely away in her purse. 

Bill and Dolores returned to Appleton. 


Only Bertha — who belonged to the Grif- 
fiths, personally, and not to the circus cor- 
poration — went with them. Later Bertha 
was sold to Wilbur Deppe, through the help 
of Chappie Fox. She spent the next few 
years performing at the Circus World Mu- 
seum. It was a sad way to end a season. 
But it wasn’t the end of the sawdust trail 
for Bill. He would sit out a year — and 
then plunge back again with that spirit 
which wells eternally within the breast of 
every circus devotee. The next show — in 
1962 —-would be “bigger and better” than 
ever. 
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Yours in Paste, Francis Kitzman 


There was a time when letters signed in 
this manner went out to the best billers in 
the country early each year offering em- 
ployment, and perhaps adventure, with the 
advance of a major circus. Kitzman headed 
up at one time or another the bill cars of 
nearly a dozen shows. He had a reputation 
for heavy showings of paper even if devious 
methods were at times required to achieve 
those showings. There was a period when he 
even revived the almost-forgotten opposi- 
tion techniques of a bygone era. But I’m 
getting ahead of my story. 

To a boy growing up in Minnesota in the 
early years of this century, there was only 
one real circus, the Ringling show. Young 
Francis Kitzman of Rochester had a num- 
ber of chances to see the best efforts of the 
Brothers of Baraboo and, like all kids in 
town, was enamored with the exciting world 
of elephants, bareback riders, and railroad 
cars. But above all else, he was fascinated 
by the work of the men who preceded the 
big show: the billers who quite literally 
“wrapped up” the buildings of the town and 
countryside with beautiful posters depicting 
the animals, the performers, and even the 
train itself. 

By the spring of ’17, Francis could stand 
it no longer and managed to get himself 
hired as a biller on the #3 car managed by 
Charles Snowhill, one of the greats of his 
day. One factor of life on the road had not 
been explained too well to Francis. The bill 
car was not too well heated and sleeping 


Francis Kitzman is shown with Mary 
Jane Price, press agent with the Hanne- 
ford Circus. Author’s Photo. 
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By Dave Price 


through those cold blasts of early spring 
was difficult at best. So after working with 
the crew in Chicago and St. Louis, the 
young adventurer turned his sights back 
toward home. 

Uncomfortable as life on the road had 
been, he missed it greatly and rejoined the 
car the following spring for an eight-year 
stint. During those years, Ringling was 
battling shows right and left and the foot 
soldiers of all these campaigns were, of 
course, the advance crew. Kitzman learned 
well and remembered not only the teachings 
of Snowhill but the lessons picked up on the 
day’s route. 

While billing the opening stand of Chi- 
cago in 1926, Kitzman was offered a job on 
the advance of the Ranch show working 
under Clyde Willard, one of the legendary 
opposition car managers. “I guess the main 
reason I took the job was to see the West 
Coast,” he recalls, “but I really had my 
work cut out for me: we must have fought 
half the shows on the road that season.” 

After that one year of decorating Col. 
Clint Finney’s favorite burgs, Fran decided 
he had done enough roving and came back 
to Rochester. Then followed several years 
when he was “just a towner.” A first mar- 
riage didn’t work out and he remarried a 
young grass Widow named Elsie Myer. 
Fran’s two youngsters and Elsie’s one gave 
them a ready-made family. 

By 1931 times had gotten tough around 
home and the Kitzmans had moved to 
Chillicothe, Missouri, where Francis had 
found employment selling Frigidaires. One 
day, as luck would have it, he spotted some 
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show paper. It was for the little Russell 


Bros. Circus. This was a three-ring, three- 
truck, one-elephant affair that Claude and 
Paulene Webb had trouped for about five 
years. This year it had come out of North 
Little Rock and was just about managing 
to make ends meet. 

Francis contacted his old friend Barney 
Kern, who had the bill crew of the tiny 
show, and managed to get a couple of 
passes for himself and Elsie. By the time 
they visited the show and met the Webbs, 
Kern was no longer “with it” and the Kitz- 
mans found themselves being offered the 
bill car. Mrs. Webb said, “We can pay $50 
per week for the both of you, pay your 
own.” Pat Murphy and Glen Booth, the two 
billers left when Kern vacated the manager’s 
position, were still up ahead but the Webbs. 
feared they would not last. 


Fran and Elsie had to do a little thinking 
about the offer before accepting it. Finally 
they decided that they could do as well as 
they had been doing with the Frigidaires. In 
the final agreement, the Webbs did agree 
to pay road tolls. So there was Fran, a car 
manager at last. And Elsie, never having 
trouped, was now about to set out on her 
first tour. 

Sure enough, the other billers didn’t re- 
main and the Kitzmans became the entire 
crew. On cold nights, they stayed in private 
homes at $1, or so; warm nights they slept 
in the car. Elsie fixed up window curtains 
and Fran rigged the seat backs to make a 


Francis and Elsie Kitzman are shown in 
front of their 1941 daubs in Pottstown, 
Pa. Author’s Collect 
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bed of sorts when needed. A small baggage 


trailer was added to carry paper. 

Elsie always liked to tell of the experi- 
ences of those early days with the Russell 
show. Like the story of the fellow who 
didn’t realize anyone was asleep in the car 
and tried to steal a tire. “When Francis got 
out, the guy took off and I guess he’s still 
running.” 

That winter, the Russell outfit went into 
quarters at Rolla, Missouri, for the first 
time. Rolla was to remain the winter quar- 
ters for a number of years. 

By working hard and watching the pen- 
nies the Kitzmans were able to survive those 
first few years. One fall, after Russell 
closed, they went with the advance of Bill- 
roy’s Comedians under Forrest Brown. That 
must have been 1933. The following year, 
they were with the Downie advance after 
Russell went to the barn. They billed under 
Lee Conroe there. 

Another winter, the Webbs didn’t have 
the cash to get the show home so they 
wintered in Donna, Texas, and framed a 
winter unit to troup the valley under the 
title, “Rosselli Bros.” This change of title 


was accomplished by the simple expedient of 


ert 


ex : 


The Kitzmans are shown with a special 
Russell bill in the tate 1930s. Note the box 
on top of their auto used for carrying 
paper. Author’s Colfection. 


changing the “u’’ in Russell to an “o” and 
adding an “i” at the end. This was a small 
unit whose purpose was to get the show 
through the winter. Fran booked and billed 
this one. | 

In spite of the depression and other ad- 
versities, the Russell show prospered and 
grew. By 1937, the Webbs fielded a 40-truck 
organization. Kitzman now operated the 
advance out of a sleeper-semi and four 
panel trucks. He remarked at the time that 
this was the prettiest show he had ever seen. 
The crew had grown to around a dozen 
men. Francis was beginning to surround 
himself with men he could depend upon in 
the coming years of opposition. As the show 
grew, it had to battle for better territory 
to survive. And with this, came other shows 
wanting the same territory. There was the 
time, for instance, when the Tom Mix show 


This daub is typical of the Kitzman wall 


work of the 1940s. Pfening Photo. 
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made the brag, “We'll run the Russell show 
out of Texas.” Kitzman’s billing reversed the 
strategy, however, and the hero of the silver 
screen had to seek greener pastures far away 
from the Russell show. 

Such names as Hoot Gibson, Jules Jacot, 
and Walter Jennier began to grace the list 
of Russell performers. This was a long way 
from the days when Topsy the Chimp had 
been the feature attraction. 

In 1938, the Russell show beat the odds 
by remaining on the road all season. Recall 
that it was ’38 that defeated almost every 
other show out. 1939 brought a sad note as 
“Rubber” the show’s first elephant was 
killed in a wreck. The public didn’t notice 
the loss, however, as the show was now in 
the big class. 

After the 1941 tour, the Webbs decided 
to winter near Los Angeles in the old Selig 
Zoo. During the winter, a momentous de- 
cision was reached: to play downtown Los 
Angeles in the spring. Early 1942 saw the 
Kitzmans with a crew of 25 men working 
long and hard hours letting the natives of 
the west coast capital know of the coming 
of the Russell show. This engagement at 
Washington and Hill Streets has now be- 
come circus history. It can be considered a 
high point in the history of the show. It was 
only surpassed by the same date the follow- 
ing year when a record was set by the show 
for the longest circus engagement in the 
history of the city. A 17-day success. 

No doubt this 1943 triumph was respon- 
sible for the coming on the scene of one of 
the most significant men in modern circus 
history: Art Concello. 

During the ’43 season, Concello bought 
the show from the Webbs and began orga- 
nizing a mighty show that is still on the road 
today, although under different ownership 
and with a different title. One of the first 
staffers Concello asked to stay was Kitz- 
man. 

For the Webbs, it was a-time of mixed 
emotions. They had always felt an indebted- 
ness toward Francis and Elsie for sticking 
with them through the thin years. The 
$5,000 bonus that C. W. Webb gave Francis 
is still talked about on bill cars. There are 
too many people around who saw the check 
for the story to be denied. 

The story of Concello’s role in shaping 
the Russell show is well known. In 1944 
he called it Clyde Beatty-Russell Bros. 
Combined Circus and featured the famous 
wild animal trainer. He bought the Beck- 
man and Gerety train and framed a 15-car 
railroad show for the 1945 season, operat- 
ing under the Russell Bros. Pan-Pacific title. 
During these years, Kitzman fought some 
of his hardest opposition battles. 

The Arthur Bros. show gave Fran a lot of 
trouble. In Los Angeles, the Cronan show 
fought Russell. It looked like every show 
out wanted the same territory that Concello 
wanted. 

One spring the Russell show was billing 
Los Angeles while the Arthur show was 
playing the date. Remembering the paper 
wars Kitzman had given them, the Arthur 
show sent two taxi cabs full of working men 
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This Bob Taber photo shows the 1945 
opposition between the Russell and Cronin 
shows in Los Angeles at the opening of the 
1945 season. Author's Collection. 


to find Fran and teach him a lesson. They 
caught him just as he and an older bill- 
poster were covering a big Arthur daub 
with Russell paper. It was probably the 
worst beating two billers ever had to take. 
The old man never did recover from the 
fight and eventually died but Kitzman 
hobbled around for a few weeks and 
eventually regained his strength. 

Later that season, Fran happened to be 
in an express office in Washington state 
picking up Russell paper when he spotted a 
shipment of Arthur dates in the station. He 
went back to the bill car and sent another 
man in to identify himself as the Arthur 
Bros. representative. In that way they 
picked up the shipment and dumped it from 
the ferry boat off Seattle. Concello paid 
the $80 express bill without batting an eye. 
That was the way opposition worked at that 
time. 

In 1946, the Kitzmans left the show to go 
with C. R. Montgomery who was framing 
his own circus. This lasted until mid-season 
1947 when Montgomery’s tents were folded 
forever. Fran and Elsie finished the season 
ahead of the Bailey Bros show. Big Bob let 
his crew go in order to get the Kitzmans. 

In 1948, they had an offer to manage the 
Beatty bill This was, of course, the 
Russell show, now bought by Beatty. Fran 
continued to manage that car until Sept. of 
1949, when he got word his brother Morey 
had been killed. Kitzman turned the car 
over to Bill Oliver and went home to help 
settle his brother’s estate. 

In 1950, the Kitzmans were again on the 
advance of a circus. This time Fran was 
managing the car for the Dailey Show, 
owned by Ben Davenport. Fran and Ben got 
along very well. They shared a lot of the 
same thinking about the show business and 
Davenport was amused by Kitzman’s post- 
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This 1941 long pass for the Russell 
Bros. Circus is but one of thousands 
issued by Francis Kitzman during his long 
career as an advance advertising man. 
Pfening Collection. 


ing of the Beatty bill car with Dailey paper 
in Kentucky. Fran says of Ben, “Lots of 
circus managers wanted to cut the advance 
down when business was bad: Ben always 
realized we needed more advertising at 
these times and had me hire extra men.” 

In *S1, Fran and Elsie were still with 
Davenport, but this time the title was 
Campa Bros. For the 1952 season, they had 
their first experience with a Hugo, Okla- 
homa, show when Fran took the Kelly- 
Miller car. 

Bill Moore of the Beatty show asked 
Fran and Elsie to come back over there 
for 1953. Fran managed the Beatty car 
from 1953 through 1955. That was brought 
to an end when Kitzman and Moore parted 
the way. Beatty wanted the Kitzmans back 
for 1956 but Moore said no, so that was it. 

In 1956, Kitzman took the advance for 
the Arnold Maley unit of the big King Bros. 
Circus. That show closed early as did 
Beatty and Ringling. The first thing Mc- 
Closky and Kernan did on assuming control 
of the Beatty show in mid-season 1956 was 
to hire Floyd King as General Agent. So 
Bill Moore was let out and Kitzmans were 
asked to return to the Beatty advance. The 
success of the reopened show that fall must 
be due, at least in part, to the superb billing 
Francis and his crew did. 

They remained in 1957 when the show 
converted to trucks. Elsie worked press and 
Fran managed the car. Due to problems 
with the billers’ union, it was sometimes 
necessary to list another car manager in 
Billboard, but Fran was manager from 
August of 1956 through the 1957 season. 

Francis and Elsie went back to the Kelly- 
Miller show for 1958. In Hugo, they got to 
know Glen J. Jarmes, who hired them for 
the 1959 tour of the Famous Cole show, of 
which he had become a partner. 

In 1959 Cole advance opened with a crew 
of five and soon dwindled to three. Herb 
Walters says in his book that he was 
tempted to omit reference to the 1959 sea- 
son of the Famous Cole show. Maybe I 
should do likewise. To make a long story 
short, the Kitzmans did leave after repeated 
difficulties. 

Jack Moore asked Fran to take over the 
Carson-Barnes advance as Bill Wilcox, the 
manager of the car, had asked to be allowed 
to go home. Kitzman did take over the 
Carson-Barnes car that fall, taking the 
writer with him from the Famous Cole 
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show. Elsie decided she had had enough of 
the show business and left for Rochester. 
While Elsie did visit the car several times 
during the next few years, she never trouped 
full time after that. She and Fran spent their 
winters in Miami and she her summers with 
relatives in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The spring of 1964 saw Fran called home 
from the Carson-Barnes advance as Elsie 
gave up a long and hard fight against cancer. 
She was a fine lady and a good trouper. She 
has been missed by all with whom 
worked, including myself. 

Francis did put in the 1965 season on the 
Carson-Barnes advance. This was in the 
days when Jack Moore was still at the head 
of that show. He and Fran worked well 
together. Since retiring, Kitzman has spent 
time with his daughter in California as well 
as in Florida and Minnesota. He still keeps 
framed circus mementoes on his walls and 
visits every show he can. At 75, he is in 
good shape except for the occasional dif- 
ficulties a man his age has to face. 

He has lived from the day when a big 
circus had as many as a hundred billers to 
the day when the sponsor is shipped fifty 
window cards and told, “Have one of your 
members put these out if he gets time.” 
Francis always wanted a heavy showing 
of paper. I heard Clyde Beatty tell him one 
time, “I wish you were billing this show: 
we're just not getting up the paper that you 
used to get up.” 


she 


Francis Kitzman, Willis M. Johnson and 
Dave Price are pictured on the advance 
of the Carson & Barnes Circus in 1961. 
Mel Olsen Photo. 





JOHN ROBINSON CIRCUS: 
Lithos of the 1920s 


The “Old John” circus was long a 
favorite in the deep South, so much so that 
during the last season of the Sells-Floto 
Circus in 1932 the Robinson title was 
added to the Floto show late in the sea- 
son while it made its late fall tour. The 
last season of the John Robinson show 
was 1930. At the end of the 1930 season 
the Erie Lithographing Co., principal sup- 
plier of Robinson paper, had fifty dif- 
ferent sizes and designs of Robinson 
paper on hand. Illinois Lithograph Co. had 
only two sizes of the June Hollis bill on 
hand. The Central Lithographing Co. had 
two designs left. 

In the early 1920s the American Circus 
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Corporation purchased a limited amount of 
paper from the Strobridge firm. The two 
Strobridge bills pictured here are the ele- 
phants with Irene Montgomery and the 
Flying Wards. These are from the Harold 
Dunn Collection. 

All of the remaining posters shown here 
are from the Erie firm, The lady leopard 
trainer is a 20 sheet; the polar bears is a 
15 sheet; the John Robinson portrait bill 
is a 6 sheet as is the giraffe poster. The 
four clowns bill is a 15 sheet. All of these 
are from the Circus World Museum Col- 
lection. 

The other posters are from the Pfening 
Collection. 
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CIRCUS WORLD MUSEUM PRESENTS 
THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM P. HALL 





J. AUGUSTUS JONES 


The William P. Hall correspondence with 
J. Augustus Jones, his widow and his man- 
ager introduces some points of confusion. 
But it also gives some unique insight into 
the Jones operation, which has left little else 
in the way of photos, letters or other 
cusiana. 

Jones and his brothers operated several 
shows at a time, and in 1906 they probably 
had three — Jones Enormous Shows, Cole 
& Rogers, and Jones & Adams. But they 
threw titles and cars around so much that 
one cannot be sure of the roster at a given 
date. Jones had the Indian Bill Wild West 
on 13 cars at one time, three cars another. 
It is said to have been the nucleus for the 
Jones Enormous Shows of 1906, and this 
show was on 16 cars, according to Bill- 
board. Hall came into the picture after that, 
insofar as we know from the William P. 
Hall Papers at the Circus World Museum. 

J. Augustus Jones wrote Hall that the 
Jones Enormous Shows were for sale. (J AJ- 
WPH 10/4/06). A few days later, respond- 
ing to Hall’s answer, Jones sent a list of 
equipment and priced it at $11,000. But he 
listed only 6 cars, not 16. The list omits 
coaches entirely, and Jones mentioned re- 
taining some items so his brother could 
take out a two-car show. These included a 
sleeping car and baggage car, presumably 
from the Jones Enormous show. All this 
still left the question of how many cars this 
Jones show used in 1906. But the list of 
equipment does illustrate that the outfit was 
on basically Wild West show gear. This 
list included, in part: 

“20 head draft horses, 
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By Tom Parkinson For 
The Circus World Museum 


horses, 7 pieces canopy 50 feet long and 30 
feet wide, 2 corner pieces (for wild west 
canopy top) 30x30, horse tent, side show 
tent, 1 set railroad runs and ropes, camel, 
zebra, hyena, “emeau”, one five-foot female 
performing elephant. 

“Two 60-foot flat cars, one 50-foot flat 
car, one 60-foot baggage car, one 50-foot 
stock car built for elephant car, one 50-foot 
advertising Car. 

“Two plank wagons, canvas wagon, stake 
and chain wagon, stringer and pole wagon, 
band wagon, tableau for No. 2 band, open 
den 13 feet long, two fine cages, a medium 
ticket wagon, cook house wagon, 
camp outfit, blacksmith outfit, Wild West 
stage coach, (all with the show touring Ala- 
bama), plus a big baggage wagon, Cinder- 
ella wagon and a 12-foot open den, (all in 
storage at Pittsburgh).” (JAJ-WPH 10/9 
06) 


sized Care, 


Examination reveals that Jones was hoid- 
ing out more than coaches, or at least not 
listing them. Lights and seats are examples. 
And it seems clear that 42 horses would not 
fit into the cars he listed, unless he was 
using baggage cars as stock cars. But as he 
said, his brother was using two cars, the 
ponies, the big lion and some small animals, 
and no doubt the little ‘show also would use 
some of the seats and lights. If Hall didn’t 
want the lead stock, Jones would give $2500 


J. Augustus Jones used this letterhead 
in 1906. The title is deep red outlined in 
black, the rest is black, on orange paper. 
All letterheads from the collection of the 
Circus World Museum, Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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The present show would close Octo- 
That covers Jones’ letter. 


credit. 
ber 20. 
Apparently Hall did not buy that show 


property, but they would correspond again 
in three years. This time it involved the 
Great Cooper Bros. Shows. It was showing 
in Robinson, Ill., when a letter was written 
to answer Hall’s correspondence of Septem- 


ber 23, 1909. It said in part, “If I can sell in 
next week, I'll sell all for $4,000.” It is 
signed with Jones’ name, but not in his 


is addressed to Jones and 
the body of the letter refers to 
third party. Moreover, Jones seems to have 
been on another of his shows at the time. 


So the Robinson, Ul., letter probably was 


handwriting. It 
Jones as a 


written in Jones’ name by C. T. Burch, who 
was manager of the show. (JAJ (CTB)- 
WPH, Robinson, Il., 1909) 


A second letter on Cooper letterhead was 
written by Burch to Hall and said he was 
glad to hear the stuff arrived. “The 
were inspected at Robinson... . I hope the 
camel will come out all right.” (CTB-WPH 
10/14/09) So it that Hall 
bought that Cooper show. 

A year later, J. Augustus Jones offered 
Jones Bros.’ Buffalo Ranch Wild West to 
Hall. He said it was a 14-car show and that 
he had enjoyed a very successful season. 
(JAJ-WPH 10/31/10) This outfit was sold 
instead to Tom Weidemann and Hall would 
know more of it by that connection later. 

Jones had his big Jones Bros. World 
foured Circus in 1915. Before the season, 
he wrote to Hall to say that he had received 
wagons purchased from Hall as well as the 
arena iron and the seats. But, Jones, said, 
there was an error about the seats. Ap- 
parently Hall’s man had mistakenly sent a 
set of seven-high seats although Jones never 
used seven-highs and had ordered eight or 
nine-high seating. Jones wanted to exchange 
them. He also had heard that Hall had sold 
the former Jones hippo to Ben Wallace, 
and Jones said it pleased him to know that 
Hall had been able to make a profit on that 
earlier deal. (JAJ-WPH 2/25/15) 

A month later, Jones wrote to say he was 
sending the seats back and that he was com- 
ing to Lancaster that Monday, after the 
circus sale at Cincinnati. That would be the 
sale of Kit Carson’s Wild West. (JAJ-WPH 
3/19/15) His projected trip to Missouri 
seems to have resulted in some purchases, 
at least of horses, for Jones sent Hall 
$302.25 to cover the first note on horses 
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due May 10. Jones reported that business 
was good and went on to say that he had a 

. great show .. . swell outfit. My parade 
is What gets them...” (JAJ-WPH 5/10/15) 

In July of the next season, Jones inquired 
about the price on the elephant from the 
Orton show that had and also to 
report that his own show, Cole Bros., was 
getting the best business ever and was on 
18 cars. (JAJ-WPH 7/15/16) That is the 
last of the surviving letters from Jones him- 
self. He died in 1918, and his widow wrote 
next. 

She had sold an unspecified number of 
elephants to Hall and now reported that 
trouble with the railroads had 
her in shipping the bulls. The railroads 
wanted to charge the regular, full circus 
rate for moving the elephants. She wanted 
to pay less. Finally, she agreed to send them 
by the Kansas City Southern Railroad from 
Shreveport, La., to Kansas City. But she 
could not find a railroad that would take 
them on to Lancaster. The cost to Kansas 
City was $732.50, and one gathers she felt 
her duty was done in paying that much, re- 
gardless of where the bulls ended up. (MJ- 
WPH 11/9/18) 

In the same letter she offered to sell rail- 
road cars and show wagons to Hall. In 
February, 1918, her husband had held an 
auction to dispose of this Cole show but, 
after selling quite a bit, he called off the 
auction because prices Were coming in too 
low. That left him with the cars and wagons 
that his widow now tried to sell. The ele- 
phants she delivered to Hall, however, must 
have from his other shows: 
Sparks had bought three out of the four 
Cole bulls at the February auction. 

After nearly two weeks, Mrs. Jones wrote 
to Hall again. She was waiting to hear if 
those elephants had arrived. She needed 
word from Hall so her banker would release 


cash to her. (MJ-WPH 11/23/18) 
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Heart of the Hall Farm was this com- 
bination of barns and office car. This pic- 
ture was taken after the front fence had 
fallen into disrepair. The barn at the far 
right still was standing when the Circus 
World Museum representatives visited the 
farm in 1970 but it was scheduled to be 
torn down. It had been used as a stable. 


The Van Amburg Shows 1906 letterhead 
has title in red with all other type in blue. 
The letter is written and signed by Jerry 
Mugivan, who was 32 years of age at the 
time. 


In fact, the elephants had arrived; they 
had not been stranded in Kansas City. Hall 
had arranged to ship them on to Lancaster. 
Chis apparent from Mrs. Jones’ re- 
sponse to his letter. Again she urged him to 
come see the wagons, the three wooden 
flats at $900 each and the six steel flats at 
$2,000 each. (MJ-WPH 12/11/18) 

Mrs. Martha Jones closed with a light 
hearted comment to the effect that now 
Hall could send her a nice turkey for the 
holidays. Whether this gave him the idea or 
whether he sent her one, it is true that in the 
years that followed he did ship many gift 
turkeys to various circus people. 


MUGIVAN, BOWERS 
and BALLARD 


Hall 


Was 


[he Papers of William P. reveal 
The office car had once been the advance 
car of the Yankee Robinson Circus and 
came to Hall’s Farm in 1913. The big 
three-story barn in the rear housed horses 
plus elephants on the basement level and 
wagons on the second level. Most photos 
of the Hall Farm were taken along the 
street in front of the office and barns. 
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only a modest correspondence and related 
business with Jerry Mugivan, Bert Bowers, 
Ed Ballard and their associates in what 
became the American Circus Corporation. 

But it spans the time from when both Hall 
and Mugivan were new in the business 
to a point near the end of their careers. 
And it includes not only some points of 
historical interest but also some rare letter- 
heads and insight into operation of little- 
known shows. 

Writing on a Van Amburgh letterhead, 
Mugivan said in 1906 that the stock he 
bought from Hall had arrived in very poor 
shape. Two of the horses had died of fever. 
The hyena was okay. There is no further 
word here about the purchase, but other 
sources say that Mugivan at this time 
bought what had been the Walter L. Main 
No. 2 Advertising Car through Hall. (JM- 
WPH 2/27/06) 

It was two years before Mugivan wrote 
to Hall again if these papers are an indica- 


tion. In that next letter Mugivan reports 
that Bert Bowers had arrived at the Van 
Amburgh quarters with the stock they 


bought. Bowers reported that Hall charged 


Wagons were brought out of the door seen 
here to be photographed. Elephants were 
brought to the street or were photo- 
graphed alongside the barn. In 1970 a 
small house stood on the old concrete 
foundation which once was the basement 
of the big barn.—Circus World Museum 
Photo. 















Camels held nearly the same appeal as 
elephants during part of circus history, and 
William P. Hall bought and sold his share. 
These are posed against the rough terrain of 
the Hall farm. — CIRCUS WORLD 
MUSEUM PHOTO 


them $215 per horse and quoted Hall as 
saying that was the price he and Mugivan 
had agreed upon in advance. Now in the 
letter Mugivan stormed a little and declared 
they had no such agreement. Mugivan said 
he thought that $170 was a fair price and 
that therefore Hall owed them $400. That 
seems to indicate a transaction involving 
nine horses. There is no sign here of the 
outcome of the disagreement. (JM-WPH 
2/17/08) 

Mugivan's next surviving letter came on 
Howes Great London paper another year 
later. In it, he offered to trade two elephants 
for $3,000 worth of horses. There had been 
some earlier correspondence about this, 
and now Jerry was reporting that the ele- 
phants were mother and baby and had been 
exhibited at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
These were “the same ones [George] Rol- 
lins had for (JM-WPH 
2/20/09) 

An interesting commentary is included 
in the only 1911 letter from Mugivan. He 
needed “eight draught horses, eight saddle 
not as light as last year’s.” And then turning 
to price, Mugivan said, “. . . Make it right 
as this has been a long hard winter on me 
and last season was the worst I ever had.” 
(JM-WPH 1/16/11) 

In that season Hall had a revealing cor- 
respondence with Art Bowers, who was a 
brother of Bert. Mugivan and Bowers put 
out a second show with the Sanger title and 
with a brother of each in a key spot. Bert’s 
brother was manager. Jerry’s brother was 
side show manager. 

Art Bowers had paid Hall $300 down on 
a railroad car, which was sidetracked in 
Des Moines, la. in April. Art no longer 
wanted it, so he was trying to get Fred 
Buchanan interested in buying it. Bowers 
would sell his interest for $300, and Bu- 
chanan could make the payments to Hall 
for the balance. As part of the deal, Art 
Bowers would give Buchanan the stuff in 
the car: “roulette wheel, light, stove, 


All that was in April. (AB-WPH 


sale,” he said. 
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4/6/11) Another letter came in October, 
but no one bought the car from Bowers. 

Then in December — New Year's Eve, 
1911 — Art took up the matter again. There 
had been intervening letters. Now Bowers 
wrote: “I suppose Buchanan had the car 
all season.” Buchanan didn’t own it, Bowers 
declared, and Bowers wanted Hall to in- 
struct Buchanan to ship the car to Hall. In 
this complaint about Buchanan's apparently 
free loading the pie car all season, Bowers 
reported also that “He stole a car from 
Eddie Martin’s partner and one from the 
[Vincent] Transportation Co.” No doubt he 
meant the Venice company. (AB-WPH 
12/31/11) But this the attitude 
nearly every showman—even rough grifters 

had about Buchanan. 

The correspondence returns to Mugivan 
and the Howes show of 1913. At the end 
of the season Mugivan seems to have been 
trying to sell elephants and Hall must have 
questioned the price. So Mugivan explained 
how he had arrived at it: The elephant 
Rubber was old, had one eye and Mugivan 
figured it for $1,000. The other, Fanchion, 
was priced at $2,000. (JM-WPH 11/5/13) 

Shows frequently sold off their horses 
in the fall and bought new stock in the 
spring, thus avoiding winter feed bills. At 
the end of the 1914 season, Bowers offered 
to sell to Hall some 22 baggage horses and 


reflects 


Ed Ballard used the Carl Hagenbeck 
Circus title on Hagenbeck-Wallace in 
1916. The animals are gold with the rest 
in deep blue, the full design and lettering 
is embossed. 


This photo was taken on the same day as a 
couple of others in the collection, un- 
doubtedly as elephants were paraded for 
prospective buyers. At left is the office car 
and horse barn. At right are houses at the 
north edge of Lancaster. — CIRCUS 
WORLD MUSEUM PHOTO. 


15 wild west horses. All were “old and 
second-hand” and they had come, not from 
Howes show on whose letterhead he wrote, 
but from the Robinson show. (BB-WPH 
11/11/14) 

Just a week later, Mugivan wrote that 
they had shipped to Hall draft horses at 
$110 and 13 broncos at $40 for a total of 
$2,610. (JM-WPH 11/18/14) So Hall had 
accepted their offer. 

In 1915, Bert Bowers from the 
Robinson Famous Show about two kanga- 
roos and a puma for $275 and then about 
and pumas. (BB-WPH 4/9 & 


wrote 


cockatoos 
14/15) 
Ed Ballard wrote to Hall twice that ts 
known of in the time he held the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus and before he was a partner 
with Mugivan and Bowers. Moreover, he 
used a novel letterhead which read “Carl 
Hagenbeck Circus”, even though it was not 
the old 1905-06 Hagenbeck paper, this was 
after the combination, and his only show 
used the Hagenbeck-Wallace title. Once he 
wrote to say he wanted the camels Hall 
offered but the price was too high. (EB 
WPH 11/25/16) In the second letter he 
said he wanted to buy a bay horse of at 
least 2350 pounds the heaviest 
mentioned in the Hall papers. It was to be 


ever 
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“chunky, block built for a pull-up team at 
the runs.” thus explaining the 
weight. (EB-WPH 6/21/17) 

On John Robinson stationery, Mugivan 
said in early 1920 that “If I decide to put a 
show out, will be out to see you.” He also 
offered for sale four extra elephants at West 
Baden. (JM-WPH 1/21/20) Mugivan did 
decide to frame a new show and he did see 
Hall. As a result the Howes show returned 
to the road with 100 horses and three ele- 
phants from Hall. ( Billboard 2/21/20) One 
could ask why Mugivan wanted to sell ele- 
phants at West Baden and buy elephants at 
Lancaster, but the Hall papers don’t give 
the answer. 

With Howes stationery, Charles Bowers 
reported on details of the winter quarters at 
Mongomery, Ala., stating they would carry 
45 cats and would have 25 open cages for 
parade. (CB-WPH 12/19/21) 

It will be recalled that Mrs. J. Augustus 
Jones had kiddingly asked Hall for a turkey 
at Christmas time. Of course it is not clear 
that she started it all, but in fact Hall did 
send many Christmas turkeys in the years 
that followed. He sent a lot of them to the 
Peru, Ind., circus men. Mugivan wrote on 
December 28, 1921, to thank him for one. 
In February and March he wrote about the 
landing date and delivery at New York 
of some elephants. (JM-WPH 2/15/22: 
3/21/22) 

Following the Corporation format, the 
Gollmar Bros. 1922 letter to Hall was busi- 
nesslike, formal and without individual 
names. But its author then blew all that by 
adding a P.S. to say hello from Jess Adkins. 
(JA-WPH 4/29/22) 

Mugivan wrote on Christmas Eve, 1922, 
to thank Hall for four turkeys, and Adkins 
wrote on New Year’s Eve, 1925, to thank 
him for another. 

Phil Castang offered two blind polar 
bears for sale from Hagenbeck-Wallace 
(PC-WPH 4/20/26) With Sells Floto letter- 
paper Mugivan said on New Year’s Day, 
1926, that he had surplus horses for sale. 
With Hagenbeck-Wallace paper, he said on 
January 15, 1927 that he would sell surplus 
tigers, elephants, etc. and that he needed 
ten dun or creams, 950 to 1050 pounds for 
liberty (JM-WPH_ 1/15/27) Not 
long after, Bowers wrote from John Robin- 
son that he would sell to Hall some surplus 
cats plus two elephants, Toto and Mary, 
which were the same two that Bowers and 
Mugivan had acquired when they had 
bought the Yankee Robinson show from 
Hall years before. (BB-WPH 5/3/27) 
(That helps clear the old question of 
Whether Mugivan got that show from Bu- 
chanan or Hall, but some doubts still exist.) 

One of their most interesting transactions 
came in 1927. The letters indicate that Sells 
Floto Circus bought 40 camels at Port Said, 
Egypt, and then sold 27 of them, plus two 
elephants, to Hall. The letters do not indi- 
cate whether the elephants are those that 
Bowers offered the month before. 

Using a Robinson letterhead, Bowers 
wrote that he was enclosing for Hall's 
signature a note for $8,500 for 90 days cov- 
ering two elephants and 27 camels. He also 


need for 


horses. 
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This Al G. Barnes letterhead, used in 
1906, is all black, except for the title and 
frame around Barnes’ photo, which is gold. 


enclosed the Department of Agriculture's 
quarantine receipt for the camels. (JM- 
WPH 6/26/27) The receipt, in the Hall 
Papers, is dated Feb. 22, 1927. 

[hen comes a series of letters to acknowl- 
edge receipt of payments from Hall starting 
within the 90 days. Bowers received $3,000 
(BB-WPH 9/27/27), then another $3,000 
(10/24/17) and then $2,500, at which time 
he also asked Hall for the interest (12/9/ 
27) and we still don’t know if he got it. 
But he did get a Christmas turkey (BB- 
WPH_ 12/30/27). So did Danny Odom 
(DO-WPH 12/31/27), Zack Terrell (ZT- 
WPH 12/31/27) and a year later, Jess 
Adkins. (JA-WPH 12/22/28) 

Zack Terrell wrote also to offer Hall two 
Sells Floto elephants, Prince and Tommy, 
saying that the “only fault of Prince is that 
he fights the females in the cars.” (ZT-WPH 
2/23/29) 

In mid-season, 1929, Mugivan went to 
Danville, Ill. to see the Buck Jones Wild 
West. No doubt he knew it was in bad shape 
and might fold, which it did on that day. 
Mugivan met D. T. Pilchard, who held the 
chattel mortgage on the wild west show 
property, and loaned him $120. Subse- 
quently, the property was taken to the Hall 
farm. 

Mugivan sent Hall the promissory note 
from Pilchard and said that if Hall did any 
with Pilchard would he _ please 
“hold out mine?” Mugivan wanted Hall to 
collect the $120 plus a $5 interest charge. 
(JM-WPH 7/23/29) A week later Mugivan 
wrote to ask Hall if he had collected. But 
on August 7, Mugivan acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the uncollected note. (JM-WPH 
9/7/29) 

Thus ends the Corporation correspon- 
dence in the Hall papers. In about three 
months, Mugivan, Bowers and Ballard sold 
their shows and in a few more months, 
Mugivan died. 

Mugivan was one of the participants in 
Hall’s correspondence about Palmer Bros. 
which was reported under that show’s title. 
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Separate correspondence about Hall's hold- 
ing the Buck Jones equipment is yet to be 
covered in this series. 


AL G. BARNES 


While certain showmen’s names long 
have been connected with that of William 
P. Hall, there were many who had no link 
with him so far as our knowledge then 
covered. One of these was Al G. Barnes. 
But now we know that he, too, came to 
Lancaster. 

In 1906 with a letterhead for the Al G. 
Barnes Trained Animals, with headquarters 
at Chester, Pa., Barnes wrote to say Hall’s 
price for an elephant was too high. He also 
reported that his recent purchase, a male 
lion, had arrived and that he was in the 
market for Hall’s “smallest female lion” 
for $300. (AGB-WPH 3/4/06). Later that 
year he wrote again about buying lions. 

At this time, Barnes operated animal acts 
and worked with carnivals and other men’s 
circuses but had no independent show of 
his own. He wrote about that from quarters 
in Spokane in 1909, when he told Hall that 
Barnes had just ended his best season and 
that his acts were now in vaudeville for the 
winter. Included were Barnes’ leopard act, 
sea lions, three elephants, big lion act, rid- 
ing lions, and bears. In all, Barnes owned 
16 such acts. 

But he wrote that he had no railroad cars 
of his own and that this was his greatest 
drawback. Does Hall have cars, cages or 
wagons for sale or lease, he asked? 

“T need about ten cars. Probably I could 
get along with nine,” Barnes wrote to Hall. 
(AGB-WPH 10/29/09) 

There is no evidence in the Hall Papers 
that the Barnes cars came from Hall, but by 
the opening of the next season, Barnes had 


ten cars from some place and was well 
launched as an independent circus. 
That ended Al G. Barnes’ direct cor- 


respondence with Hall, if the files are an 
indication, but three other letters came 
from Barnes people. In 1914 on a Barnes 
letterhead, Charles wrote to say he 
planned a new ten-car show and asked if 
Hall could equip it. Cheerful Gardner is 
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in that role that Hall wrote to him. But 
Gardner replied on a letterhead for Cheer- 
ful Gardner’s Babboons. Hall wanted Gard- 
ner to break lions and elephants for him 


and go to Europe for more elephants. 
Gardner asked about the salary and duties’ 


and he asked if Hall had any little elephants 
for sale. (CG-WPH 11/3/19). And again 
in 1921, Gardner wrote from the Barnes 
show to ask if Hall had any elephants, 
camels or lion for sale. (CG-WPH 9/26/ 
21). 


CHARLES SPARKS 


The Sparks Circus is one of those high- 
line outfits that supposedly had little con- 
tact with William P. Hall’s second-hand 
stuff. Circus historians have known that 
Sparks once leased Hall elephants. But the 
existence of other deals between these two 
favorite showmen had been forgotten in 
history until the Hall Papers came to light. 

In 1909, Charlie Sparks wrote to Hall 
that he had “had some bad luck with 
horses” and therefore needed a six-horse 
hitch. (CS-WPH 6/28/09). 

In January, 1910, Sparks wrote from his 


Shreveport, La., quarters that he needed 12, 


horses. He had “had a quiet season”, so he 
could pay only $1,000 down and would need 
credit on the balance. (CS-WPH 1/12/10). 
-By March he reported those horses had 
arrived in fine shape. He also relayed in- 
formation that James Patterson did not 
want to sell his elephants (The Hall papers 
include several such mentions that indicate 
Hall sought to buy those bulls.) And Sparks 
asked if the Clark cars or elephants were 
for sale. This referred to the recent decision 
of M. L. Clark to give up railroading after 
a trial season and return to wagon trouping. 
(CS-WPH 3/9/10). There is no indication 
that Hall had anything to do with the Clark 
gear, and in any case Sparks wasn’t the one 
who got it. 

Then in June, 1910, Sparks sent Hall 
$2020, completing what appears to have 
been one of Hall's usual lease-purchase 
pacts on horses. (CS-WPH 6/6/10). 

There were only annual letters for a 
while, if the William P. Hall Papers are 
complete. In late 1911, Sparks said he 
wanted to add two cars to his train and 
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Sanienibered as an elephant man and it was 





An unidentified youngster poses a baby 
elephant in the muddy Halil Farm road. 
Another elephant wanders alongside the 
fence. In the distance are houses at the 
north edge of Lancaster. Bert McClain, 
Hali’s fong-time assistant, is at right.— 
Circus World Museum Photo. 


asked what Hall had for sale. (CS-WPH 
10/30/11). Other sources say that the show 
did add two cars for 1912, but the letters 
don’t indicate it was Hall who supplied 
them or their contents. 

In late 1912, Sparks visited the Hall farm 
at Lancaster. Upon his return to the show 
he found business was light, but he still 
wanted to buy some things he had seen at 
Hall’s. First, he wanted to buy the green 
tableau bandwagon he had seen there — 
“not the white and gold or blue and gold 
but the green one, not so heavily carved.” 
It will be interesting to see if wagon his- 
torians can identify this one. Sparks also 
wanted “the white camel that is blind in 
one eye.” One recalls that for several sea- 
sons the Sparks show featured a white 
camel. He also wanted Hall to ship a llama, 
eight manege horses and the ponies they 
had discussed. (CS-WPH 11/26/12). 

A year later, on Christmas Eve, 1913, 
Charles Sparks wrote to his own kind of 
Santa Claus. He told Hall that he wanted 
to enlarge again (and he did boost his show 
from nine cars to 12). Sparks wanted price 


The John H. Sparks Shows 1509 Ietter- 
paper is printed in dark blue, and is 
signed by Charlies Sparks with a blue 
pencil. 
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quotations on two small elephants, one 
camel, the seal cage, two cross cages and 
the Buffalo Bill bandwagon. He was look- 
ing for two manege horses, four black 
horses for breaking purposes and 12 draft 
horses, 1400 to 1500 pounds, all short 
blocky greys not over five years old. (CS- 
WPH 12/24/13). 

Hall got right back to him with a prop- 
osition that is not recorded and we can’t 
tell if all of the items were included. But 
we do know that Sparks wired his accep- 
tance and then wrote a letter to transmit the 
check. 

“Remember the cross cages I picked. Also 
seal cage,” Sparks wrote. ‘This is the biggest 
purchase I have ever made at one time.” 
And someone tipped him off: “I am told 
the little male elephant is a little mean.. .” 
(CS-WPH 12/30/13). 

While the Papers don’t indicate how 
much of the want list Hall could fill, other 
sources say that Sparks then got at least 
the two elephants, a camel and 18 horses, 
perhaps more. 

On Valentine’s Day, Sparks wrote some- 
thing other than a valentine for Hall. The 
cages and harness had arrived. The cross 
cages were in very bad shape and Sparks 
said he would have to get them repaired 
and painted again. He wasn’t happy. (CS- 
WPH 2/14/14). 

Again, the correspondence became quite 
thin, perhaps because the deal soured a 
little, and it was nearly three years before 
Sparks wrote the next letter that we have. 
And then he wrote two on the same day. In 
one he asked if Hall had two elephants for 
sale. In the other, he asked if Hall were 
interested in buying the Sparks show. (CS- 
WPH 12/2/17). But of course, nothing 
came of that. 

In 1920 Sparks tried another Hall pur- 
chase, but again it went awry. He wanted a 
six-horse hitch and a four-horse hitch, plus 
a workingmen’s sleeper. (CS-WPH 1/8/ 
20). On February 6, 1920, Sparks wrote: 

“The horses arrived in an open car and I 
was very disappointed in them. Now you 
wired me that Heath was shipping his four 
with mine, and no doubt when they un- 
loaded and fed they picked out the four best 
horses. The stock arrived quite sick and I 
am afraid that I will lose some of them. 
Three of them are in very bad shape. Have 
worked night and day on them. 

“T was in hopes of getting 12 fine horses, 
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as I did not try to cut your price on them 
and gave you what you asked and asked you 
to pick me out two good six-horse teams 
[wo of mate anything 
in the 12: that is why I think someone made 
the switch. 


these horses don’t 


“It is not right to ship anyone's stock in 
another man’s shipment. [here was no one 
came with the stock and you 


was a man itn charge 


wired me there 
Your friend, Chas. 


Sparks.” (CS-WPH 2/16/20) 
After that, Sparks wrote but little. In 
December, 1921, he thanked Hall for a 


Christmas turkey and said he might buy an 
elephant. A lates another! 
turkey and Sparks offered to sell bears 

Then on January 31, 1923, Charles Sparks 
wrote ~ (1) see Fred Buchanan ts going 
oul man cannot quit 
game, and still it is the toughest business on 
earth.” (CS-WPH 1 

That concluded they correspondence SO 
far as these Papers indicate. The two show- 
men went their separate ways, but both 
continued in that “toughest business on 
earth.” 


NORRIS & ROWE 


Ranch and the Norris 
& Rowe Circus had transactions 
with William P. Hall that are well known 
in circus history but not documented in the 
William P. Hall Papers at the Circus World 
Museum. 

Instead, another transaction is recorded. 
And there are enough pieces missing to 
leave it as one of the more interesting 
puzzles for circus historians to solve. 

This much is clear: The Norris & Rowe 
show had a wreck at Saskatoon, Sask., in 
July, 1906 and they were using the Hall 
Farm as a base for replacing losses. But 
the way these letters not 
whether the damaged stuff was sent to Hall, 
or if cars were sent there for new loads or 
if the show sent a buyer to the farm or even 
if all of the transaction was due to the 
wreck. 

[he train pile-up cost them eight cages, 
four tableaux and a new ticket wagon, as 
well as baggage wagons. Five flats had left 
the rails. 

The Hall Papers pick up with a letter from 
C. I. Norris, in which he mentions sending 
$500 for “the last three cages” purchased 
from Hall. 

Norris said that Hall could expect their 
general agent, E. C. Warner, to contact him 
about where to send the advance car, and 
one wonders how the bill car got involved 
in this wreck replacement. Then Norris 
said they would need a carload of horses 
and necessary harness and instructed Hall 
to ship this in Stock Car Number 17. Was 
that an old Norris car now at Lancaster or 
a Hall car already numbered by Norris? 

The show owner also said that Hall 
would get instructions to ship a flat car 


yeal there was 


again. Guess a this 
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others, 


several 


Like the 


read it is clear 


with the ticket wagon and large tableau to 
Winnipeg. That one looks easier; the show 
bought those items to replace known losses 
and would reach the show now in Winnipeg. 
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way. 


The 1906 Norris & Rowe paper is blue 


except for the two photos which are 
brown. 


Finally, Norris said Hall could ship the 
balance “as soon as we get near you.” That 
would be more replacements. (CIN-WPH 
7/24/06). 


[wo days later, the agent, Ed Warner, 
did write as expected and asked Hall to 
send the bill car to Woodstock, Ill. Then he 
asked, “Have you had any settlement with 
the Talbott people so that we could get 
some of those baggage wagons. . . now in 
St. Louis?” This is a reference to the col- 
lapse of Talbott’s Fighting the Flames 
Show as covered elsewhere in this series. 
Hall had supplied the cars and wagons for 
that show, and when it closed he may have 
the rolling stock. Norris & 
Rowe still needed more replacement bag- 
gage wagons. (ECW-WPH 7/26/06). 

A couple of key ponts will clear it all up. 
But meanwhile, circus historians can pon- 
der just how William P. Hall figured in the 
reconstruction of Norris & Rowe Circus 
after its 1906 wreck. 


GENTRY BROS. CIRCUS 


[he Gentry name came to Hall's atten- 
tion in a scattered correspondence from 
such celebrities as H. B. Gentry, Tom 
Tucker and Jess Adkins. 

In late 1911, H. B. Gentry reported that 
he would trim two cars from his operations 
the following season and therefore had for 
sale an elephant, three camels and a puma, 
all at quarters in San Antonio. (HBG-WPH 
11/30/11) A month later he repeated the 
offer. 

On Wyoming 


reps yssessed 


Bill's Wild West letter- 
paper, J. A. Barton wrote in 1914, that this 
show had closed and was stored for the 
winter. “Tom Tucker has taken charge of 
Hall’s quarters .. .” he wrote. (JAB-WPH 
10/14/14) 

One can only guess that a subsequent 
letter from Tucker was written after that 
stay. In the undated letter, Tucker asks the 
price on a big six-horse harness for use on 
the bandwagon. 
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“Also let me know what you will take 


for that wagon-making machine, the one | 
used while there .’ Tucker wrote. (TT- 
WPH undated) 

Tucker wrote again years later to tell 
Hall he was “coming to do business.” (TT- 
WPH 7/23/18) That probably meant he 
was going to buy some horses for Gentry. 

[he remaining letters in this set came 
from the Gentry-Patterson Trained Wild 
Animals Circus. Much earlier, Jimmy Pat- 
terson recalled Hall's offer of $6.000 for 
the high-quality Patterson elephants and 
stated he was ready to (JAP-WPH 
10/15/09) Now Patterson was not selling, 
but buying elephants. He wrote that he was 
interested in elephants but that Hall's price 
was too high. Declaring that Hall would 
have to get below $4,000 for the elephants 
involved, Patterson said, “You know the 
price of elephants has dropped about 40 
percent during the past year. .” (JAP- 
WPH 12/9/22) 

Jess Adkins was manager of the Gentry 
show and wrote three letters that survive. 
The first thanked Hall for the Christmas 
turkey and reported that “creamed turkey 
on toast” had accounted for the last of it. 
(JA-WPH 12/29/22) The next was an 
offer to sell three lions. (JA-WPH 3/22/ 
23) and the last one said that the show 
needed several cages. (JA-WPH 1/ 
15/24) 
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RAILROAD CIRCUSES 
1871-1956 


Do you know what years Sparks 
or Christy Bros. or Sun Bros. or 
Gollmar Bros. were on Rails? 
| have a chart called “RAILROAD 
CIRCUSES 1871-1956" available. 
It is printed black & white and is 
12 x 17 In size suitable to frame. 
Mailed in a tube. Postpaid $1.50 


William Watson 
3522 Willow Ave. Rear 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15234 





ONE SHEET 


By Stuart Thayer 


In the days before shopping centers the corner drugstore or 
grocery was usually successful or not depending upon its location. 
[he geography of its neighborhood determined the amount of 
traffic from which it might expect its customers. This is also true of 
and Rivers, lakes and railroads determined 
trathe paths that led to the establishment of towns or made them 
viable or sounded their knell. During the feverish railroad construc- 
tion after the Civil War, towns died because they were not on the 
route. The interstate highway construction had the 
effect on many of the towns that are now bypassed by traffic. Even 
the wild, sometimes humorous, contention between hamlets in the 
1840’s and 50’s to be named county seats at the time of the settle- 
ment of the midwestern states ultimately determined which place 
survived and which did not. 

[he geography of settlement the town existed 
where it did was based on one set of conditions. The consequent 
geography of the internal improvements serving or not serving the 
place was based upon another. And of the two, it was the latter that 
became most important. 

In research into circus history the traffic, the routes followed by 
shows, is a good indicator of the general movement of commerce 
because like the freight companies and stage lines and railroads the 
circus route was linking groups of the populace. Toledo, Ohio was 
on a good corner. So were Stamford, Connecticut; 
Florida and Washington, Pennsylvania, among others. It was neces- 
sary to go through these towns in order to get to somewhere else. 
Thus, the traffic was there and so the circuses came to these towns 
because they were on their path to other areas. 

John Polacsek recently completed a survey of circuses and menag- 
eries that played Toledo through 1880 and his hst makes an interest- 
ing contribution to the continuing speculation as to why show 
routes evolved as they did. 

[he city came late to show history, compared to other towns in 
northern Ohio, just as it came late to history itself. Because of its 
location on the lower Maumee River at Lake Erie the town site was 
all but inaccessible. For thirteen miles upriver from Lake Erie to 
the Falls of the Maumee the land was host to a great swamp. A 
corduroy road of sorts was put through it at the time of the War of 
1812, but passage was ardous and the area nearly uninhabited. 

[he first circus — J. W. Blanchard’s —to play the area did so 
in 1827, going from Cleveland to Detroit, presumably by boat. 
Overland shows had the habit of moving west from Cleveland to 
Sandusky and then turning south to Norwalk, thus avoiding the 
swamp. 

Toledo was founded in 1835 through the combination of two 
hamlets. The next year the first railroad west of the Alleghanies was 
completed from Toledo to Adrian, Michigan and the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, connecting the Wabash River to the Maumee, was 
opened. From then on the growth of Toledo was assured. These 
improvements brought the traffic and the people. It is now the 
fourth largest railroad center and leading coal port in the country. 

[fo showmen going west from New York or Pennsylvania the 
towns in northern Ohio, filling up with the boom brought on by the 
opening of the Erie Canal, were good places to show. By turning the 
corner at Toledo they could go to Detroit and out the Chicago Road 
to South Bend and down the Michigan Road to Columbus and the 
east. 

The first show in Toledo was a menagerie, that of (William) 
Hubbell & Company on July 16, 1841. We know very little of Hub- 
bell at present, but suspect he was involved with the Flatfoots. 
Another menagerie, the western unit of June, Titus, Angevine & 
Company, played the town on July 20, 1842. 

G. R. Spaulding’s North American was the first circus in Toledo. 
Spaulding travelled out of Albany into Ohio and Michigan for three 
consecutive years and stopped in Toledo each time (June 15, 1844; 
June 19, 1845 and August 25, 1846). June & Turner’s Circus per- 
formed in two consecutive years, June 21, 1845 and May 19, 1846. 
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It can hardly be doubted that Toledo was a popular showtown, 
but whether this was because the populace bought tickets or because 
the shows had to pass the corner of Lake Erie we must leave to 
later research. However, as one looks over the list of dates he 1s 
struck by the number of shows playing each year. These dates are 
equivalent in number to those in much larger towns, Boston and 
Providence, for instance. There were four shows in loledo in 1850, 
six in 1855, four in 1858 and 1861, six in 1864, five in 1867 and so 
on. Quite a remarkable record in the light of present knowledge. 

Polacsek’s list from 1847 includes: 


1847 — Howes & Company, August 2 
Welch, October 22 
Raymond & Waring, May 9 
Welch, Delavan & Nathan, September 26 
Antonio Family, June 11 and 12 
Crane & Company, May 29 
-Crane & Company, September 4 
Raymond & Company, April 22 
Sands & Company, August 3 
Stowe, n.d. 
P. T. Barnum Caravan, August 20 
Railroad Circus, August 13 
Dan Rice, September 12 and 13 
Wesley Barmore, June 2 and 3 
Den Stone, July | 
Chiarini, June 18 
Johnson & Company, August 17 
Myers & Madigan, August 14 
Railroad Circus, May 18 and 19 
Raymond’s Grand National Pavilion, August 6 
Sands, Nathan & Company, October 23 
- Herr Driesbach, May 14 
Welch & Company, September 12 
Spaulding & Rogers, September 13 
- Major Brown, April 25 
Spaulding & Rogers, July 27 
Levi J. North, August 31] 
Satterlee, Bell & Company, May 22 
Dan Rice, May 28 and 29 
Van Amburgh, June 25 
L. B. Lent, July 12 
Donetti & Colonel Woods, July 25 and 26 
Antonio & Wilder, July 29 
H. Buckley & Company, October 11 and 12 
Stowe, n.d. 
-Colonel Woods’ Museum, May 30 and 31 
Robinson & Lake, June 27 and 28 
Yankee Robinson, July 6 
Dan Rice Railroad Circus, September 20 
Dan Rice, May 15 and 16 
Robinson & Lake, June 3 
Dan Rice (second visit), August | 
— Yankee Robinson, July 3 and 4 
Sands, Melville & Cook, October 19 and 20 


1848 


1849 


1850 - 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 
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The Only Circus 


Commemorative Postage Stamp 


permanently encased and preserved 
in your personal 
KEY CHAIN or LADIES’ PENDANT 


SOLID BRASS 
$3.50 each postage paid 


FREDDIE DAW, C.H.H. 
249 CATALONIA AVE. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 33134 





Glassic Gircus Scenics 


inal 


Vanishing | Vistas 


STUPENDOUS! COLOSSAL! THE 
WORLD OF THE CIRCUS CAPTURED IN 
SPLENDIFEROUS COLORS! 512” x 8%”! 


From specially selected photographs that 
represent the original circus scenes in 
near perfect color. Authentic historical 
data included. Send $1.00 for sample set 
of 4 pictures and latest of expanding list 
of subjects. Dealer inquiries invited. 


LYMAN E. COX P.O. BOX 15902, SACRAMENTO, CA. 95813 


Stop wondering where they are! 


Have you seen? 
=a 


PNR , ae, 
NE eee ME Lan Wore on ane ewe ee é 
aS ah os RIN kell Sit Thee OV Ty 


“TODAY IS CIRCUS DAY IN.....?” 


And Advance Itinerary of all Circuses enroute Weekly. 

Mailed to YOU — 1st. Class Mail, or Air-Mail Weekly. 

35¢ per copy, 32 issues to be published weekly for 1974. Those 
Those who send in the 32 weeks Subscription $11.20 will receive 
900 address labels as a bonus for their personal use. 


Note: My new address here in Atlanta. 


CHARLIE CAMPBELL 
1296 Oaklawn Avenue N.E. — Atlanta, Georgia 30319 


P.S., If a Collector of Circusianna, please write for my 1974 big 
list. tems sent on approval first if desired, send no money 
until you look over what you ordered. C.C. 


PHONE 404/237-8840 
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